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AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 
BY MRS. FLIZA WILKINSON, 
Writteu during th & posession of Charles 


ton bw the Britixh. in 1779. and copied bw herself, 


invasion 


for a friend, in 1782. 


(Continued from Vo. 24, Vol. 2.) 


[The originality and sprightliness of the 
following letter renders an apology for its 
length unnecessary. ‘The admirers of Rich- 

ardson will trace in it an agreeable re- 
semblance to his style of narrative. 


YonGr's Istanp 
world of viecrssitudes ts 


What a 


this! The scenes continually chang. 
ing’ It reminds me of a little toy I 


it was a box with a glass 
on one by turning a han- 
dle which was fixed in one ¢ 
of pictures passed beneath 
continually succeecd- 
were pleasing, 
would exhibit 


had once: 
’ * 

siae, and 
nd, a 
Variety 
the glass, one 
some 


ing another 
others frightful: one 
a beautiful landscape: directly would 
follow what was meant for an im- 
age of Satan, with his infernal crew: 

another would present tbe fine ap- 
pe arance of a “liquid plain, ” where 
ves sels and ples asure boats were sail- 

ing, and on whose banks the inhabi- 
tants of the villas (scattered in view ) 
were walking or fishing: the next 
would present the sea in a violent 
storm. and vessels going to wreck 
by the tempest, with the passengers, 








mariners. &c. clinging to broken 
masts. boxes, casks, &c.—-Don’t | 


vou think this a true picture of the 
world we live in? 
‘Alternately transported and alarm — 
‘Criumphantly distress'd—what joy! what 
dread '”’ 
And yet how delighted are we with 
this same world! We shrink at the 


very thoughts of quitting it—we are 

nore taken up with the pleasures it 
affords, (fleeting as they are,) than 
disgusted with the dangers and de- 


— + 





ker, and the spirit has just moved 
me to preach you a sermon on the 
instability of sublunary enjoyments, 
If I should, my text shall be, the 
fourth chapter of Ecclesiastes, 1st 
and 2d verses—“So I considered all 
the oppressions that are done under 
the sun; and behold, the tears of 


_ them:” 


such as were oppressed, and they had | 


no comforter, and on the side of their 
oppressors, there was power, but they 
had no comforter, wherefore J prais- 
ed the dead, which arenineady dead, 
more than the living, which are vet 
alive. What say you to my text’ 
Is it not very suitable to the present 
times? But I’ve forgot the narration 
I was to continue. Strange I should, 
when it 1s the most agreeable part; 
but it had its sorrows too, as you 
shall hear. 

After having vy unwelcome 
visiters, we began to wonder what 


s0 many ul 


had become of our friends. Here, 
said I, thev have left us, to the mer- 
cy of those we despise: the ‘ have 


just given us a sight of themselves, 
and then withdrawn, which makes 
their absence more painful. We 


could neither eat, drink, por sleep in | 


peace, for as we lay m our clothes 
everv night, we could not enjoy the 
little sleep we got. The least noise 
alarmed us; up we would jump, ex- 


| pecting every moment to hear them 


demand admittance. In short, our 


| nights were wearisome and painful; 


our days spent in anxiety and me. 
lancholy. 

After a night passed as usual, (in 
fear and trembling,) we rose; my 
sister and Miss Samuells left the 
room before me; and when they 
went out, six or seven horsemen rode 
up to the door. They knew them 


ceived it to b 


| conclude they 





told them how we had been used by 
the enemy; them to hurr 
for the enemy Were out ever 


begged 
away, 
day in large parties, and should they 
them, they wo ild b 


come across 
certainly taken. They stmiling) 
answered, “We are enough for 


and without saying any thing 
Being told break. 
Il was coming out 
with my eves fixed 
(for | was al. 
watch.) when | observ. 


more, rode off. 

faust was on table, 
of the chamber, 

out of the window, 
wavs on th 
ed somethi g glitter through a thin 
part of the wood, which bordered on 
I made a stop and looked 
more attentively; when | soon per. 
a large 


the road. 


body of men 


on the march, for their guns kept a 
continual glitter. “They came from 
the ferrs way, where the enemy 


made me 
whole Brit. 


agaimest our 


were encamped, which 
were th 

ish army, coming out 
worthy General; for there seemed 
such a train, and the glitter of their 
arms appeare «<i so ternble, | was 
struck with horror at the sght.— 
Their number through the woods 
appeared innumerable. “O!” ex. 
claimed I, in wild affright, “yonder 
are thousands—tens of thousands ot 
the cruel enemy'” All in the house, 
both whites and blacks, took the a- 
larm at my outcry. Never was 
there such a scene of confusion.— 
Sighs, complaints, wringing of hands 
—one running here, another there, 
spreading the dreadful tidings, and 
in a little tame the Negroes in the 
field came running up to the house 
with a hundred stories. Table, tea 
cups, all the breakfast apparatus, 
were immediately huddled together 
and borne off; and we watched 
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sharply to see which way the ene- 
we supposed them to be) 
took. But, O horrible! in a minute 
ortwo, We saw our avenue crowded 
with.horsemen, in uniform. Said I, 
“That looks like our uniform, blue 
and red;” but I immediately recol- 
lected to have heard that the Hes. 
sian uniform was much like ours:— 
<o out of the house we went, into 
an out-house. Upwards of forty or 
fifty horsemen came up. As they 
were very still and orderly, (which 
was uncommon in the Britons, at 
least all who had visited us,) we 
thought it best to £o and sev 
they really were. Accordingly, we 
went, with fear and trembling.— 
Great part of them had quitted their 
horses, and got under the shade of 
a large tree, just before the house 
door. We went up to them and be- 
van to ask some questions, when an 
officer came riding up, most of his 
dress scarlet; then was I assured 
it must be an enemy: but looking up 
the avenue, I was half distracted to 
see it thronged with foot soldiers. 
“QO!” said I, addressing myself to the 
officer, out of breath with terror, 
“who—what are those?” pointing to 
the soldiers. “Be not alarmed, Ma- 
dam, they are our men.” Ah, 
thought I, that is what alarms me; 
were they Americans, I should be 
happy. Just at that juncture, a Ne- 
gro woman came up and tapped me 
gently on the shoulder. “Mistress,” 
whispered she, “I don’t like these 
men; one of them gave me this 
piece of silver for some milk; and I 
know our people don’t have so much 
silver these times; at least they don’t 
part with it.” I thought her re- 
mark just, and my suspicions were 
confirmed. 

I then turned around. I looked 
with horror on the officers and men, 
as on so many butchers of my coun. 
trymen and friends. I wrung my 
hands. I could no longer contain 
myself. “O Heavens!” cried I a- 
loud, “1 wish I was on some desert 
island; but any where rather than 
tiere.” The men stared and whis- 
pered. I hardly knew what I said. 
“Why, madam,” said the officer, 
whese dress was mostly scarlet, “do 
you distress yourself sof If you 
think you can be more secure any 
where else, and choose to go, a par- 
-wof horse shall conduct you,”— 


ri’ [a 


=:°} 
wild 








And what was my reply, think you, 
to his kind offer?’ Why, quite desti- 
tute of all politeness or respect, “I 
want none of your horse,” looking 
in his face and wringing my hands, 
and goig two or three steps back- 
wards to get farther from him; tor 
[ was sure of his being a British 
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officer. and conceited he had the | 


most fierce and terrible countenance 
I ever beheld, (excepting the wretch- 
es who robbed me,) and dreaded him 
him more than any of the rest. He 
kept talking to me, endeavouring to 
pacify me, but all in vain; he might 
as well have bid the ocean be calm 
ina tempest. ‘ine mere he spoke, 
the more I feared him, and the more 
vehement were my expressions of 
anxiety. At last he seemed fret- 
ted that [ would not hear him.— 
He walked a little way, and return- 
ing, Whispered to another officer. I 
was all ear then, and just heard the 
last of his speech, which was— 
“There’s several of them out yon- 
der now,” making a small motion 
with his hand towards the place. 
I immediately concluded that those 
he spoke of were the before men- 
tioned small party of our friends, 
who had not long left us. I then 
ventured to approach him with, “Tell 
me, I beg you, tell me what you are 
going about.” He smilingly an- 
swered, “Don’t be frightened, Ma- 
dam.” But that answer would not 
do. “I tell you what,” said I, “don’t 
fight here: for God’s sake,don’t fight 
here: I can’t bear a sight so shock. 
ing.” “Don’t be alarmed, Madam; 
don’t terrify yourself,” was all the 
reply. 

Looking around me, I found we 
were surrounded by men, and more 
still coming up the avenue, which 
increased my concern. Another of- 
ficer riding up and seeing our dis- 
tress, attributed it to the unusual 
sight of so many men and _ horses, 
for none of them in the least sus- 
pected our thoughts. “Take away 
these horses,” said he, “and move; 
you create distress.”” He spoke this 
in broken English. Well, thought 
I, their being enemies is past all 
doubt; for that is a Hessian officer 
to be sure. ‘The sun being very 
warm, and I much disordered, I 
moved towards the house, which up- 
on entering, I found crowded with 
officers. I made a full stop, and the | 





only salutation they received was « 
nod of the head. 
must have thought me an il! 
awkward creature. I walked 
chair—sat down—get up agaii— 
then resumed my seat. I scarce 
knew what I did. Several of th 

officers strove to pacity me. I gave 
them no answer. At length the on 

I dreaded so much (tor his scarlet 
and fierce look) entered the house 
and began to comfort me. He took 
my hand—I withdrew it. My whole 
thoughts were with Gen. Lincoln 
and his army. Any thing would! 
have given to have known if they 
knew of the Britons (as I thought) 
Comme Cut against them. 

My sister and Miss Samueiis aid 
not suspect them as much as I did: 
that is, they were not so sure, for | 
had no opportunity of giving them 
iy reasons, Which I thought very 
substantial. Miss Samuells chatted 
to them very freely, telling how we 
were robbed, and other things,which 
I thought best let alone. They 
seemed very attentive. Thought I, 
they are now on the watch for some 


I am sure the 
-bred, 


to a 


unguarded expression that she may 


let fall, whereby they might gather 
information of something or other 
they want to know. I was so vexed 
with her for holding such an unre- 
strained conversation withthem, that 
I could have found in my heart to 
have punished her for it. 

One of the officers asked her 
something, I forget what; but she 
could not give them a direct answer, 
so referred him to me. “I know 
nothing about it,” said I; at the same 
time giving her a most expressive 
look, with a frown. I was deter- 
mined they should know nothing 
from me, let the consequence be 
what it would; for I did not seem to 
fear them on my own account: all 
my concern was, that Gen, Lincoln 
knew nothing of their approach. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 

“Mamma, did you see that very 
old, ugly woman who passed awhile 
o!” I met her at the corner, and 
only think! she called me her “dear,” 
asked me “how I did.” “I never 
was soashamed. I was afraid some 
one would heer her speak to me. I 
did not answer her, but looked the 
other way, and did not appear te 
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She ! 


her hand—did \ 


r, though I did. thea 


mice ti 
ol if hu ‘ ii 
her mamma!’ 

“} es, | 
here, and i sp 


" + 
Cl 


She called 


her. 
nt a jovful hour with 


si 


“(J mamma! w lL | am giad | 
Wils ti in. 
“So am } if vou feel thus to. 


wards her; and | should think, after 
your treatment to her kind saluta- 
tion, she would feel so too, though 
she expressed a great desire to see 


| 
| 


| She was then let in a wide 


you, but as it happens, it was forta. 


nate that you were out at the time.” 

“Mamink 7 suppose if | knew 
more about her, | should not dislike 
her so very much, but you know, 


mamma, that we cant help disliking | 


poor folks when we see them, if we 
dow’t know any thing about them.” 

“I wish you would not say we, 
my dear, for | never dishke people 
because they are poor. Betore | 
ltke or dislike people, | enquire into 
their characters; | then like or dis- 
like, as they are good or bad. Now, 
you dislike this woman, merely be- 
cause she was poor, aud because you 
disliked her, you treated her very 
unkindly.”’ 


ROSE 


ing qu Was aiong ul rt l« \“ 

yh io was lef 
care ol Kid and indulg 

Well, atter bemg abss 

few years, her husband beca 

lortunate on his business and 

and shortly alter she was “ 

ow, Shit n went t i\ with 

her son, who was re ww sone 


distance trom her, but he survived 
Her other child, it 
worn ifter leaving m . 


world, 


only to see hy r. 


daughter, died s 


without property, and of course with 
but frie the time 
of her husband’s death, had not 
heard from her, though your papa 


few ds, Since 


we 


has sought for her, with the wish 
that she might come and stay with 
us: nor did I know that she was liv. 


ing, until she came into the house, 


She has been in the city for nearly 


| two vears; she did not know that I 


was alive, until she came into get 
some work, when recoguizing me by 
the mole on my cheek, 


BI 


she caught | 


me im her arms, and called me her | 


“dear Eliza.” I knew her voice to 
be that of the kindest and best wo. 
man in the world.—She will be here 


| in an hour or two, and will live with 


“Mamma, I wish you would tell 


me about this 


woman, for I really 


wantto like her. and if I knew all | 


about her, perhaps I should.” 
“Well, I will tell you something a- 


bout her, and will then leave you to | 


like or dislike, as you choose. Your 
mamma lost both of her parents, you 
know, when she was quite young; 
my mother died when | was an in- 
faut. ‘This pious old woman, who 
was then in good circumstances, 
lived near by, took me to her house, 
and brought me up as her own child. 
Indeed, I was nearly eight vears old, 
before I knew she was not my real 
mother, though she had two children 
of herown, younger than myself, 
who were as ignorant of it as I was, 
our family names being the same. I 
lived with her until I had nearly 
grown up, when her husband chose to 
move to a distant part of the country; 
it was that I should be left 
behind, but this was not done, until 
provision had been made from their 
own resources for the completion of 
my education, for though I had proper- 
ty left me, they chose to be at the sole 
expense of my education. I well 
rernembez the sad day of their leav- 





us, and I hope again be happy. 
Mont Alban, Mis. i. 8S. 





ANECDOTES. 

A blacksmith brought up his son, 
to whom he was very severe, to his 
trade. The urchin was a most au- 
dacious dog. One day the old gen- 
tleman was attempting to harden a 
cold chisel, which he had made of 
foreign steel, but he could not suc- 
ceed. “Horse-whip it, father,” ex- 
claimed the young one; if that will 
not harden it, 1 don’t know what 
will.” 


A new method of taking a profile. 
Early on a very cold morning, a 
travelling profile-cutter called at the 
house of a wag, and enquired if he 
wanted a profile taken. “Yes,” was 
his reply, “I want yours taken trom 


my door.” 


Correct Answer.— ‘Might your 
name be Smith,” said a lout to that 
oddest of odd fellows, I , after 
a rap at his door loud enough to 
disturb the occupants of a church- 
yard. “Yes, it might, bot it amt by 
@ long chalk.” 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
orrespondent on the dates of Put’, 
“taftee, Wee pece:ved VW. 

\ walt lor & more circumetantial account 

f its erection from som 

source 


N—h received. 
Remittances —bLrom Augusta, $! 
York, $5; Roston and vicmity, $13 


with thanks 


equally « athve 


Ne 


imewers toConundrums. 


59. It m a battle meant, (battlement 
60. He changes colours 

61. it cuts os well as dunes 

62. h w often told (tolled. ) 


63. Abstemsous! y 


‘(enundrums. 


64. Why does a brunetie’s face resem 
ble a wet d y 

65. What precious stone w that which 
turns on hinges 


For my Youngest Readers. 

\ very cruel amusement among 
our children, os to catch a kind of 
beetle, commonly called Fig-eater, 
tue it by the leg with a thread, 
and then let it fly to the length of 
it, 


Who'll catch the Fig-eater’ 
“1,” save Peter Spring, 

“I'll seize at by the wing, 
“I'll catch the Fig-eater' , 

Who'll get a piece of thread! 
“1,” saves Lucy Dash, 

I'll get it in a flash, 
I'll get a piece of thread. 

Who'll tie it round its leg! 
“I,” save Dicky Bluff, 

“Ill do it quick enough, 
“I'll tie it round his leg 


Who'll run and hold the string | 
“We'll al/ take turns to run, 
“And have some royal fun, 


“We'll all hold the string.” 


Who loves to hear him buzz? 
“We do,” says Lu” and Dick, 
“We like the funny trick, 
“We love to hear him buzz!” 
But who is coming along? 
A Giant ~— and strong, 
Ah, Peter, Dick, and Lu’, 
He’s looking mght at you! 
Now tow you all he springs, 
And ties yourlegs with strings; 
He ties them one by one, 
And tells you all to run— 


He cries, “run, run, Dick, Lacy and 
Peter, 

“And, remember, just sv yon serv’d 
the Fig-eater’” C. G, 


” 
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1 A NEW-ENGLAND BALLAD. 


An incident as early in the settlement of New-England as 1630, has 
been faithfally followed in the subjoined verses, which are writ- 
ten with the hope of drawing the attention of juvenile readers 
to that interesting era in our national history. 


A boat was bound from Shawmut* Bay 
To Plymouth’s stormy shore, 
F And on her rough and fragile hull 
Five daring men she bore. 


With them would Mary Guerard go 
In cold December’s time, 

Though delicate and gently bred, 
For such a rugged clime. 


‘Dear father, do not part from me,’ 
Entreatingly she cried, 

‘But when you seek the troubled sea, 
Retain me by your side. 

ce youthful spirits mount in joy 

Jpon my bosom’s throne, 

And I can brave the storms with yor. 

But I shail weep alone.’ 


They launch their shallop on the bay 
And give her to the breeze, 

While Mary cheers her father’s heart 
Upon the sparkling seas. 

Hlow sweetly on that savage coast 
Her maiden laughter rung! 

low doatingly on that fair face 
The busy oars-men hung! 


But tempests rose, and ‘mid the rocks 
Their leaky boat was thrown; 

\ bed of ice form’d under them— 
Their ocean path unknown. 


‘Those five stout hearts with chasten'd looks 
Await their mournful doom, 

And Mary, Shawmut’s gentle flower, 
Expects a frozen tomb. 


And now that group of pilgrim souls 
‘Dispose themselves to die ;’t 

tiow bless’d were they in that dread hour 
To put their trust on high. 


But near a lone and surgy cape,? 
Land! Land! an oarsinau spied— 
With effort strong they ~‘ear the skiff, 
And catch the favouring tide, 

And hoisting up their stsiien d sail, 
The dangerous way explore 

‘Till chill, and faint, with sin... z hearts, 
‘They reach the houseless shore. 

\long the glaz’d and crackling ‘ce 
They move in agony, 

When starting forward on their track, 
The group two red men see, 


Who, with the warmth of untaagiit hearts, 
‘Their generous helps prepare, 

(over, and feed, and nourish them, 
With hospitiable care. 


* Bosfen, + Massachrs *tts’ Colony Records. + Cape Cod. 
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Bat cold had struck the chill of death 
On Guerard’s manly frame; 

Fainter and fainter grew the breath 
Which sigh’d his Mary's name 


And she, that lone and lovely one. 
Sank like a shooting star, 

That springing out from all its kin 
Falls seatter’d from afar: 


Yet gather'd strength o’er that rough bes 
On which her father lay, 

And on her fair breast laid his head, 
And bent her own to pray; 


And not until his failing sigh 
Had bless’d her to the last, 
Down by his side in anguish lay, 
And clasp’d his body fast, 


And shriek’d, in tones of piercing woe. 
‘Return, return to me, 

Leave, leave me not in sorrow here. 
Or let me die with thee!’ 


Solemn and stern the Indians stood, 
While death was passing by, 

But when his parting wing was flown. 
Loud rose their funeral cry. 


They laid the body carefully, 

Like a brother whom they lov'd; 
The sandy soil, a frozen mass, 

A scanty covering prov’'d. 


The wolves came howling for their dead. 
And then those Indians wild, 

As if by tender instinct led 
For his deserted child, 


Rais’d o'er the grave a noble pile 
Of trees securely bound, 

Which kept the hungry fiends away 
’Mid solitude profound. ; 

All died but one of that strong band 
Who steer’d from Shawmut bay. 

And her, the young and gentle maid, 
The blossom on their way. 


‘The Indians bore her to her home, 
Where, like a stricken flower 

When winter winds have passed away. 
She grac’d her native bower. . 

But often in her after years, 
She thought of that lone grave, 

Where ocean’s breezes moan’d and sigh’d, 
And dash’d the gather’d wave; 


And bless*d the red men of the soil, 
Who gave her succour there, 
And sought for them with deeds of love, 
And ask’d for them in prayer. GC. .G. 
atures a eeerieteneiionees aE ee al 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Augusta, Ga. on the 17th inst. in the 7th year of lier 
age. MARTE ANTOINETTE SEPTIMA CARRE. © 

This lovely child, who in bloom and freshness resembled a# 
animated Rose Bud, \efi Charleston, where she had been 
resident for three months, in the Steamboat for Augusta, in per 
fect health, but was attacked with the croup on board. She liv- 
ed to reach her father’s house, and leave with him, and her af 
fectionate friends, her last kiss and farewell, and then expired. 
taking her flight to that world, where her mother, a few meontlf 
before, had preceded her. 











Thou may’st weep, perchance, when earthly flowers, 
All faded around thee lie; 

But rather rejoice, when te heavenly bowers, 
A sinless soul doth fly. 
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